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I always felt from 1966 to the early 1970’s, once we had started our experimental school, 
Everdale and our magazine, This Magazine is About Schools, that these two creations were a 
kind of yin and yang in my life. In the model school we were off in the country trying to iron out 
anew way of learning, living and teaching. In the magazine we were recording the best of urban 
political change in education and good teaching in regular institutions. Of course I always threw 
in a proviso, and I guess I still do. Here is the proviso as I expressed it in my first editorial, in the 
Spring of 1966 in This Magazine: 


“Tt is possible that our efforts may turn out to be nothing but a lament—that schools are destined 
to become more and more dominated by technocracy and technocrats. If we believed this, we 
would not be doing what we are. But since it is sometimes valuable to imagine the worst and ask 
yourself what you would do, I, for one, am still willing to regard our school as a monastery, and 
the magazine as a book of prayers.” 


That sense of ourselves as zealots led us to be interested in intentional communities of all sorts. 
One such community, Warrendale/Browndale/Brown Camps, was the spark for the chapter that 
follows. I set out to review Alan King’s award-winning documentary about this remarkable place 
(a therapy center for disturbed children) where I taught for a year. My task soon changed to 
writing autobiographical notes as a form of personal therapy. I was probably guided by one of 
those large sixties’ insights which says that a teacher who doesn’t know himself is seriously 
hindered from teaching anybody else. 


I should add a note about John Brown, the director of the Browndale/Brown Camps/Warrendale 
of the 60’s and 70’s. Brown was eventually hounded and jailed by the Ontario government for 
tricky financing of his therapy center. Whatever laundering of money may have been going on 
was clearly not for personal gain but for the expansion of therapy for disturbed children. Both the 
provincial government and the Toronto Globe and Mail went after Brown with the kind of glee 
that big corporations show when gobbling up smaller companies that irritate them. The 
government’s zeal was clearly fanned by the constant embarrassment they suffered when Brown 
frequently succeeded with disturbed children when their own centers failed them. In addition, 
Brown, when he was health critic for the Ontario NDP in the early seventies, made few friends 
among conservative politicians and bureaucrats with his speeches criticizing the government 
record in health care. 


A few weeks ago I spent a day watching six remarkable films about the treatment of disturbed 
children. The principal film is Warrendale which by now has won countless international prizes, 
and the other five are part of a series which will eventually contain eighteen films, a series of 
training films called Children in Conflict. Because I used to teach at the institution these films 
are about (Browndale and Brown Camps Ltd.--formerly Warrendale), I thought I’d review them. 


But I had a problem. To show what this institution did for me, I had to tell something of my 
personal history, and the more I got into this the more I got away from the films. 


Of course I hate too much print about film anyway. Maybe it’s enough to say that King is a 
brilliant filmmaker, and so we have here artistic portrayals of an extraordinary therapeutic 
method, not the usual lame and preachy descriptions that training series often are. Furthermore, 
film is a good medium for portraying Browndale since the center places such importance on 
moment-by-moment communications of touch and tone. One needs a multimedium like film to 
capture such a theater. But of Browndale, more later. 


Ten years ago I used to take these long Greyhound Bus trips all over the U.S. and Canada, and I 
used to try and park myself beside a woman whenever possible in preparation for the heavy 
make-out scene at night. There was a system to it. You’d talk during the day, establish yourself as 
a friendly, wandering guy. Then when it got dark you pretend to fall asleep. After a couple of 
hours, you cough and stretch in sleep but end up the stretch with your leg against hers. 


Usually the woman guessed what was up. If she gave the signal to continue, next time it was 
cough, stretch, flop, but this time with my hand on her knee. Naturally I would also have my coat 
or my sweater on my lap and, using this coverup, off we’d go feeling and exploring each other’s 
legs, genitals, with blankets, skirts and pants swallowing any sounds of pleasure, rolling around 
in that cramped public space until the sync ame up and the peering eyes of the enemy, which 
included everyone else on the bus, appeared to glare as if they’d seen it all. Then we’d both get 
off at some spot like Brandon, Manitoba or Flagstaff, Arizona and disappear to separate coffee 
shops for breakfast. 
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Ten years before that in Quebec City at fourteen the grand discovery of sperm. Fourteen was the 
Year of Masturbation, not the last year, mind you, but the year when I don’t recall anything else 
happening. Three times a day, morning, noon and night without fail. In washrooms, in bed, in the 
Plains of Abraham, the two finger method, the three finger method, the wet, soapy hand method, 
into kleenex, toilet paper, sheets, against the wall, and, I dimly recall that in those days I could 
hit the ceiling. Last year when I discovered Philip Roth’s short story, “Whacking Off,” I 
discovered a new book of the Bible. 
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And more vivid than these memories and stretching further back in conscious memory, the 
smells and visions of Church, twice on Sunday and often during the week. High Anglican with 
the smell of expensive wax candles burning and of old caasocks and the breath of ancient tenors. 
And clearer than any other memory, my father, looming grand from the altar pronouncing the 
benediction on us. I can see every bit of gold embroidery and decoration on his glistening priest’s 
robes. 


But above all the sounds of music. Especially Gregorian chant, lean and lonely music. Then back 
to Sunday dinner, the very antithesis of Gregorian chant, fat gregarious meals and visiting 
ministers for lunch. Afterwards banjos and ukeleles and my father’s country relaxation and 
clowning. 


Every Lent trudging down to the church on Wednesday afternoons in the freezing Quebec winter 
to see Dad’s set of lantern slides — big, glass ones, some of them cracked and patched up — with 
one of the unruly boys (never me) running the projector, and the stern moral lesson of Pilgrims 
Progress and the story of holy week with all its acceptance of suffering. All of this in a rhythm of 
the seasons — Church seasons like Lent and Epiphany, and Trinity, which lasted forever — seasons 
more vivid to me than any change in the weather, returning securely each year at the same time. 
“The eternal return,” as Eliade calls it. 


But lurking under my church side lay the fence-buster and the sniper, a different side which 
produced my earliest encounters with the constabulary. This side I had almost forgotten until this 
minute. I was ten years old in the first encounter. On the way to school, a friend and I used to tear 
off a fence picket per day from a house where we hated the owner. The thin boards, with their 
point at one end, made good swords. One day as we rounded a laneway corner, five large boys, 
friends of the woman who owned the fence, pounced on us, and later that day the cops arrived at 
my house. 


The next time I was eleven. I got a BB gun for my birthday, and I thought it would be neat to 
shoot paassersby from this secluded basement window. Finally, I hit someone on the cheek, and 
the cops arrived in short order. I don’t remember what happened either time, probably my 
priest-father told them he’d take care of it. By age 12 the outlaw was tamed or, more accurately, 
he went into hiding for many years. 
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School had no impact, even as the traditional place of knowledge and reflection, let alone in 
more modern ways as a place of self-understanding, sense bombardment, or the developing of a 
critical political consciousness. My energies were elsewhere. Having dodged or eluded the 
bullies, I would tear home for piano lessons or choir practice or other church activities, and on 
graduation I never for a moment considered university. Instead it was full-time music, practicing 
the piano eight hours a day and hoping for a scholarship offer from London, England. 


Music was such intense pleasure. More pleasure than I thought I deserved, it turned out. When 
the time came to get practical about my dreams of becoming a musician, I did not have the 
courage for it. Or perhaps it would be better to say I did not have the faith for it. As my high 
school years came to a close, it hit me, very quickly and with remarkable power, that I could not 
be a musician because I had to be a priest. The logic seemed very clear and very simple at the 
time: If I were to leave home to pursue my music, I would have to leave my father. Leaving my 
father would mean leaving my source of goodness. And what, in turn, was my father’s source of 
goodness? It was clear as a bell: Religion. So I decided to become a priest, stayed home with 
dad, and went to university at Dalhousie a few blocks away. This primitive reflection was aided 
by seeing Quo Vadis, a religious extravaganza with a message as subtle as Alabama governor, 
George Wallace but with a finality for me like the personal appearance of the Christ himself. 


Six years ago and two degrees later, the last two away from home at King’s College, Cambridge, 
I had abandoned the idea of becoming a priest. I had some considerable fascination with 
philosophy and history, but an increasing lack of personal confidence, my ego shrinking fast. In 
Cambridge, while acquaintances tried to interest me in politics, in play readings, in intellectual 
bull sessions, I sat writing letters to my girlfriend, dreary epistles full of Tudor melancholy. In 
this centre of dying English rationalism, I bathed daily in the candles, the robes and the music of 
King’s Chapel, and survived on the fragile sounds of boy sopranos. 
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Graduating from Cambridge in 1958, whatever my academic and musical success, I had almost 
no sense of self. I had little or no capacity to isolate my psychological unhappiness, give it names 
and do something about changing it. I did not have the terms nor the community to do this in. 
from my family, church and schools I had a strong sense of the aesthetic, communal, ritualistic, 
mysterious, moral and theatrical dimensions of life but nothing at all of the personal and the 
political. Life was a matter of creating and enacting ceremonies together. It was not a matter of 
making society more to my liking. Those supreme messages of the 19th century — that both the 
psyche and the polis can be understood and changed — were in neither my books nor my bones. 
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In this state I went off to teach in a Southern military academy. A friend found me the job, and I 
was grateful for it. I had no special plans for the future. It was the late 50’s and six miles down 
the road at the Highlander Folk School in Monteagle, Tennessee the first sit-ins and bus rides of 
the American civil rights movement were being planned. It all passed me by as I talked till 5am 
to the sons of the new rich from Atlanta and Baton Rouge — some of them killed later in Vietnam 
I’m sure. I chalked the whole thing up to “an experience,” came close to becoming a full-fledged 
homosexual, and made the first close friends of my life. The women I went out with didn’t work 
out too well, and there weren’t many of them in that small mountain town. The first told me after 
our second date that she intended to become a nun. The second went crazy, and the third was a 
preacher’s child even more frightened about sex than I was. The holidays were the time for my 
long bus rides with the nightly makeouts followed by crummy breakfasts, reading about how 
much more interesting were Jack Kerouac’s times on the road. 
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Two years in the South were enough, though I still have affection for that mad community. I 
returned to Canada, met a fine woman, moved to Toronto with her, got a high school teaching job 
which lasted for four years which I then quit under considerable pressure to stay, entered upon a 
marriage which lasted for five years which my wife quit under considerable pressure from me to 
stay. 


I speed through these years which bring me to 1965 not because they are unimportant. The 
fragile sense of politics I now have, the sense that institutions like the family and the school are 
part of a web of capitalist institutions that must be understood, opposed and overcome, this sense 
was forming in those years. But in the area of self and of the strange and primordial forces that 
loosen or paralyze one as an individual person, in this area these years were a kind of death 
charade. They were the breathless, painful and inevitable conclusion of an early life of sexual 
repression and self-hatred, of a general suppression of strong feeling within our family 
(especially the suppression of anger), of a religious puritanism and of my worship of my father. I 
state this in Freudian terms because the terms are accurate for me. 


In the end I believe there can be no psychological health within repressive and exploitive 
institutions of the capitalism under which we live, but there is, especially within the relative 
calmness of Canadian society (for now at any rate), a measure of freedom to liberate oneself 
from many personal and minor institutional chains. This was the particular liberation I now so 
desperately needed. 


I returned alone to the co-op house my wife and I had left to try to save our marriage. My 
gorgeous three-year old daughter was with me three days of every week. Every night I drank 
beer with semi-friends till 1 a.m., ate Chinese food till 3 a.m., woke up one of two women every 
two weeks or so when the Chinese restaurant closed for a fairly desperate screw and — here is the 
burden of the last part of my story — worked for two days a week at Browndale (then 
Warrendale) Treatment Center for Disturbed Children. The job was to be a sideshow to make 
money, a means of survival, while I spent a year of reflection, oh dream of desperate dreams. 
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It was while teaching music and drama at Browndale that I began to discover myself. I’m sure it 
is a process that for some people has happened with a particular psychiatrist, or by taking a 
certain job, loving a certain person, becoming political, taking drugs, or maybe by gradual and 
natural growth. 


Not for me. The unique and radical nature of this institution was crucial. Browndale works with 
seriously disturbed children and has built a firm and protective wall around itself. It applies and 
promotes its method with near religious fanaticism and sends out converts like me. I’m not 
fooling about the fanaticism. Browndale people feel they have the best and the only method of 
treating seriously disturbed children, the best and the only method of treating and working with 
staff in such a treatment centre, and they believe that somewhere at the core of this method and 
experience lies the answer to the screw-up of youth and adults in our entire society. That 
extreme. Enough to make good liberals recoil in horror. Enough to make them cry totalitarian, to 
grasp around for their pluralist groups and their civil liberties, to shout that they owe final 
allegiance to nobody but themselves. 


But enough of this sermonizing. What happened lately was that I sat down for a whole day and 
saw six films about Browndale and the whole experience came flooding back. The five weeks 
and 40 hours of filming was done in the spring of 1965, the year I worked there. The longest, 
Warrendale, is also the best and the most famous, and I read in today’s paper that it has just won 
the special film critics’ prize of the National Society of Film Critics of America. Among many 
awards it has also won the Cannes Film Festival Prize for the best documentary of 1967, and it 
shared with Blow-Up the International Society of Film Critics Award for the best foreign films of 
1967. The other five films are the first of fourteen training films, all being put together from the 
original forty hours of footage. 
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Naturally the film I was most eager to see was School because there I was in a number of 
sequences with my guitar and tape recorder and tambourines and maracas, sparking a number of 
things, taking part in others. 


I remember driving to the two different centres each Monday and Tuesday with the back seat of 
my car full of my musical and electronic toys. I was initially a roaring success. Not only were the 
kids and J having a fine time, but the particular arts of music and improvised/taped drama with 
their primitive pulse and communal sharing and feedback were also excellent therapeutic 
devices. There was also an elemental communication here for some kids for whom verbal 
communication was difficult or even impossible. (I should emphasize that Browndale has many 
children with very serious emotional disturbances; many are schizophrenic and autistic children 
who had been bounced from institution to institution and given up on before they arrived at 
Browndale.) 


Things went so well these first few weeks that I was certain I had the ideal part-time job — good 
pay and minimum involvement. I did have one set-back, but I took it grimly. I fought to be 
exempt from the weekly compulsory group therapy for staff. I reasoned that I was part-time, and 
besides they were charging me for it. They won, and a good thing for me too, as it turned out. 


By the third week my classes had started to crack. Music and drama were among the few things 
that were formally scheduled, but kids were free to do other things. Gradually more and more 
kids began doing just that. Some violent ones began buggering up any kind of organized activity 
with drums and tamborines. A couple of instruments got broken. One boy, a 15 year old I'll call 
Dale, hovered between the two nerve ventres, the tape recorder and the bass drum, shrieking 
hysterically when checked. He completely ruined one session while I tripped from machine to 
machine feeling like a young teacher just out of teacher’s college in his first ghetto class. 
Apparently the U.F.T. has now got the New York teachers the sacred right to have disturbed 
children removed from classrooms, but what do you do when all the children are disturbed? 


My nicely packaged part-time job was beginning to unwrap. The week after Dale’s performance, 
the classes were total bedlam, and I started wondering whether I’d have to quit. My first reaction 
was to be enraged with the school staff, especially with Mike Walker, the school director, for not 
giving me more direction on how to approach disturbed children. Should I have different 
instruments, new songs and records, less of a group affair, abandon the tape recorder? Shouldn’t 
Dale be in a different room during music and drama? Were the drums too tribal, did they 
stimulate kids too much for these early classes? I surprised myself asking questions this way 
because they were obviously the kind of leisurely teachers’ college talk about classroom 
techniques that hid the fact that I was now desperately afraid of these children. 


What I feared most, it appeared, were the violent boys and the sexy girls, but in those early 
weeks to see my fears like this would have been too abstract and unwieldy. Mike Walker 
concentrated in those early stages on something much more surface but equally potent in the end. 
I seemed tremendously attached to my collection of instruments and machine, he said. (In fact I 
had once fantasized arriving one morning in a moving van filled with every instrument and 
noise-making machine the world had known!) Why didn’t I just leave them in the hall the next 
few times, he suggested, and do something fairly pointless like play a game of cards or just chat 
with kids who didn’t seemed occupied with something else? 


What seemed at the time like a small procedural suggestion — why not break the ice with the kids 
informally? — turned out to be the spark for a self-revelation I still battle with. My sense of 
self-esteem was largely bound up with my skills: I was the musician, the amateur philosopher, 
the one with the bag of instruments, the friendly teacher, even the one who was working on the 
great new magazine. 


Which reminds me: we got the first issue of This Magazine is About Schools out the spring I was 
at Browndale, and I remember taking education writer Edgar Friedenberg’s complimentary letter 
to my group therapy session. I wanted to tell them how happy it made me, but as I read it my 
voice started shaking. I startedrushing through it, and when I finished I was holding the letter as 
if it were a pieces of wet toilet paper. 
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At the time that music class experience was pretty staggering for me, but at least I could now do 
something with it. I started that year thinking that women were my problem. I wanted a woman 
to love and be loved by, but all the ones I liked fled me. On one level, what I had to discover was 
the message of all psychology since Freud: ttthat all sides of one’s personality are put together in 
a delicate interconnection so that to discover what was happening in my relationships with 
women I might first have to examine my feelings about my work and then turn to my feelings 
about my father and father-figures like Edgar Friedenberg. This discovery was now open to me. I 
was in a setting where everyone was trying to work these things out as a group, and could give 
me the support I needed. 
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But it was my feelinnngs for certain teenagers that caused me most trouble. Most of us on staff at 
Browndaale needed children more than most people do. In my case a screwed-up life with 
adults, too many unresolved tensions about authority, had probably driven me to those who were 
younger and safer. But why this drive to establish contact particularly with the violent boys and 


sexy girls? On the surface — to simplify a bit — it looked as if I wanted to fight and compete with 
the violent boys for the affection of the sexy girls. But what I often got in practice was affection 
from the boys and rejectionnnn from the girls. And here Freud and Browndale were very helpful 
in making the point that we actually seek the kind of failures which recur for us. What I was 
actually pursuing were sexy boys and violent girls. 
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Which brings to mind a fairly heraldic incident in my life: It was my second year in Cambridge, 
England, and I was in London for a holiday. I was at a show in Piccadily Circus and on my way 
home I decided to pick up one of the prostitutes who walk the streets of Piccadily. It was to be an 
experience but was not planned quite as it turned out. It took very little time to team up with a 
dark-haired woman with a scratchy voice who said in thick Cockney that she was Swedish and 
would do it for one pound. Sounded cheap, but then she wasn’t that attractive — maybe that was 
it, I reasoned. She led me up a laneway, past storage garages, into a warehouse parking lot, and 
backing against a warehouse door under a wide roof in the shadows, she said to me, “OK, we do 
it here, standing up, and give me the pound.” 


This was the catch, I reasoned, but it was an experience after all and since she had lifted her 
dress, I began to unzip my fly. At this instant, she let out a wild, high-pitched scream: “Peter!” I 
swung round, expecting to encounter some enormous pimp armed to the teeth, and this was her 
cue to swing a heavy umbrella with all her strength across my face right at the eyes. I doubled 
over, holding my eyes in pain, as she barked that I better get going out to the street bloody fast 
because Peter was standing by and if I gave her any trouble I’d have Peter to contend with. My 
parting mutter to her was: “You’ll be hearing from my boys and me.” Apparently I did not 
frighten her unduly. She laughed, I remember, through a gargle of phlegm. 
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Loving boys and violent girls. Such imprints pass slowly. I began to learn at Browndale that a 
teenage girl could sit on my lap and we could enjoy each other and she did not conceal an 
umbrella behind her back. Her hair did not burn if I stroked it and the only person to call me a 
dirty old man was myself. I began to learn that violence and anger, even the volcanic aggression 
in myself, could be expressed and accepted by a community of people. As some of this anger 
began dissolving I was even able to go hunting for my sack of instruments again. There they 
were, and there I was in one of those films I’m supposed to be reviewing. By now, I think you 
know that my bias about these films and this institution is fairly positive. 
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